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JOHN KITTO, 


OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES. 
(Continued from page 49.) 
The loss of the sense of hearing, is perhaps 


generally accompanied with increased delight 
in the exercise of the sense of sight. John 


Kitto refers to his loss of hearing, ‘ a sense of | How often, some two or three years afier my | ward ministered greatly to my enjoyment as 


the beautiful in nature and art, and a love for 
it; which love he adds, ** has been to me a 
source of my most deep and pleasurable emo- 
tions.” He had no instruction as to what 
others deemed beautiful. He says, “I never 
had any one to say to me, ‘ This is beautiful.’ 
My tastes, therefore, must be much of the 
nature of instincts. They began to manifest 
themselves soon after my downfall, in a ra- 
pidly increasing admiration and love of what- 
ever gratified the eye, and a more intense 
abomination of whatever displeased it. I 
think at first, this taste was nearly as general 
as the terms in which I have described it; 
but it soon became more discriminating in the 


over me was for some time possessed by a 
person whose nose had been destroyed, and 
his upper lip much disfigured by a cancer. 
This was a terrible infliction upon me, It 
happened that this man’s temper and conduct 
justified the aversion and horror which his 
appearance inspired ; and by this combination 
of qualities, he acquired a strange influence 
over me, such as no man ever before, or even 
since, possessed. He seemed as my evil ge- 
nius. I dreaded, hated, loathed him; and be- 
came in all things the slave of his will, obey- 
ing the slightest motion of his finger, and the 
faintest twinkle of his small eyes. He has 
many years been dead, but I see him now, 
and dream of him sometimes.” 

Among the objects of beauty, the moon ap- 
pears to have had the greatest effect upon 
him. He says, “I have no recollection of 
|earlier emotions connected with the beautiful, 
than those of which the moon was the object. 


jaffliction, did I not wander forth upon the 
hills, for no other purpose in the world than 
to enjoy and feed upon the emotions connected 
with the sense of the beautiful in nature, It 
| gladdened me, it filled my heart, I know not 
| why or how, to view the ‘ great and wide sea,’ 
|the wooded mountain, and even the silent 
town, under that pale radiance; and not less 
| to follow the course of the luminary over the 
clear sky, or to trace its shaded pathway 
among and behind the clouds, ‘This is one olf 
the enjoyments of youth which have not yet 
passed away. 





become more gravely intense. For. to the 


objects of admiration, although not in those of simple impression of the beautiful, are added 
now all the feelings which necessarily connect | 


disgust, which were evaded as far as possible, 
en masse, as things not to be studied or dis- 
criminated, but to be cast out of mind and out 
of view, It is well, however, that the range 
of pleasurable was far more extensive than 
that of unpleasurable perceptions, The for- 
mer were infinitely varied ; but the latter were, 


themselves with the experience of the same 
emotions, from the same cause, during long 
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nights of travel or of open-air rest, in many | 


ditferent climates and realms—even from the 
|utmost north to those plains in which the 
| Chaldean shepherds, watching their flocks by 


I think, confined to dead animals, especially | night, pored over the great glory of the spot- 
one | . 

as exhibited on shambles, and to persons de-| less skies above them, and drew from what 

formed, or exhibiting in their countenances | they witnessed the first insight into the myste- 

traits or expressions which I did not approve. | ries of the upper world, All these past expe- 


This feeling became at length almost morbid ; 
and I felt thoroughly miserable when in the 
same room with an ugly old woman, or with 
aman exhibiting distorted or imperfect fea- 
tures, labouring under any obvious disease, or 
displaying any sinister or malignant expres- 
sion in his countenance. I used to feel a 
strong inclination to fly at them, and drive 
them from me; but found it more safe and 
prudent to quit their presence. I do not know 


that I have altogether got rid of this feeling ; 
but occasion to strive against it and to subdue 
Authority 


it, was too soon found for me, 





riences and feelings centred in the same ob- 
| ject—itself unchanged, and looking upon the 
world with the same pale and passionless face 
as on the night it was first beheld—make the 
moon seem as an old and dear acquaintance, 
who, in many lands, has been the object of 
my admiration, and the witness of my few 
joys and many griefs. And this feeling be- 
comes the more solemn as time advances, and 
conducts to the period of life in which the per- 
ception of change—great change, in men and 
things, comes upon me from every side.” 
The next objects impressing him with a 


| which I wrote. 








sense of the beautiful, were mountains. This 
feeling has continued with him in his matu- 
rity, he says, * From the time that I first 
gazed upon the glory of the Grenada moun- 
tains, as the sun cast his setting beams upon 
their tops, to that on which I caught the Ti- 
tanic shadow of Etna in the horizon, or spent 
my days among the glories of the Caucasas, 
or wondered at the cloudy ring of Demavend, 
or mused day by day upon the dread magni- 
ficence of Ararat.” 

“An exquisitely keen perception of the 
beautiful in trees, was of somewhat later de- 
velopment, as my native place, which I did 
not quit till I was about twenty years of age, 
being by the sea-side, was not favourable to 
the growth of oaks, and had nothing to boast 
of beyond a few rows of good elms, But 
afterward, the magnificent oaks and other 
trees of the interior, called into full activity 
that perception of beauty in trees which after- 


1 travelled among the endless fir woods of 
Northern Europe, and the magnificent plane- 
trees of Media, and dwelt amid the splendid 
palm groves of the Tigris. Since then I have 
seldom enjoyed serenity of mind in any house 
from which a view of some tree or trees could 
not be commanded. Even the environs of 
London—which are really beautifully wood- 
ed, whatever coun'ry folks may think to the 


|contrary—I have inanaged to secure this ob- 
"| 


ject: and in my present country retreat, in a 


| well-wooded district, and within reach of many 
Indeed, [ know not but that} 
this feeling toward the ruler of the night, has | 


fine old trees, my heart is fully satisfied. In 
all cases, my study has been chosen more 
with reference to this taste than any other cir- 
cumstance. In any house which it has been 
my lot to occupy, I have not sought or cared 
for the room that might be in itself the most 
convenient, but the one from the window of 
which my view might with the least effort rest 
upon trees, whenever the eyes were raised 
from the book I read or from the paper on 
In all cases, even the stillness 
of a tree has been pleasing to me; and the 
life of a tree—the waving of its body in the 
wind, or the vibration of its leaves and branch- 
lets in the breeze—has been a positive enjoy- 
ment, a gentle excitement under which I could 
have rested for hours.” “It is by this keen 
perception of the seducement of grove-wor- 
ship, that one is able to understand and illus- 


|trate the many cautions against it which the 


Holy Scriptures contain. Under the influence 
of such impressions, I find it very difficult by 
any effort of reason to control the regret and 
indignation with which I regard the destruction 
of a tree, especially if it be one of which I 
have had any previous knowledge.” 


(To be continued.) 
ig 
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Frem Uousehold Words. 
LLOYD'S. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


At half-past eight in the morning, the open- 
ing of the first receipt of letters commences. 
By a well-digested method the clerk who opens 
them assorts them as to locality, and others 
immediately begin the work of copying the 
various names, dates, and incidents. So ra- 
pidly and systematically is this done, that by 
ten o’clock—when men of business are usually 
at their offices—a perfect list of arrivals, &c., 
is made up and posted in one of the public 
rooms, Simultaneously with this registering, 
the list is put into type at Lloyd’s printing- 
office below, and rough copies printed on slips 
of paper, which are marked with the hour and 
minute when issued; and these, which form 
the foundation of the daily list published in the 
afternoon, are despatched to the several Assu- 
rance Companies, as well as posted in the 
reading-room at Lloyd’s, so that any error in 
names, or otherwise, may be seen and rectified 
before the perfect and final list be published, 
Inasmuch as mails arrive in London during 
all hours of the day, a succession of these 
slips are printed and issued until late in the 
afternoon, 

Lloyd’s books, which are in fact transcripts 
of these slips, are kept closely written up as 
intelligence comes to hand, ‘They are placed 


and are of necessity highly interesting to all 
persons connected with the shipping interest, 
In former days every item of intelligence was 
posted in these huge volumes in the order in 
which they were received, the accidents and 


the disasters being distinguished by having the 
words written in large characters, or double 


lines, as they were technically called. 


ment has so largely increased, it has been 
fuund expedient to adopt something of classifi- 
cation, in order to facilitate the researches of 
underwriters and others through such a mass 
of intelligence. ‘The lists, which also contain 
the sailings and speakings at sea, are there- 
fore transcribed into the two distinct volumes ; 
the one, containing arrivals in all parts of the 
world, is called the Arrivals’ Book ; the other, 
recording losses and casualties, is termed the 
Loss Book. 

‘Towards the afternoon the various printed 
slips, with any corrections that may be necd- 
ed, together with all electric despatches re- 
ceived, are thrown together, and thus form 
the daily publication known as Lloyd’s List. 
Occasionally shipping news is received by 
other parties, and communicated to Lloyd’s, 
in which case such advice is embodied in their 
list. So well known are the facilities of this 
society for collecting first-rate intelligence, 
that the Admiralty and the East India Com- 
pany frequently receive the earliest intelligence 
through the medium of Lloyd’s, 

With this daily distribution of intelligence, 
the labours of the secretary and his stafl, how- 
ever, are by no means completed. ‘The geo- 
graphical arrangements of shipping news in 
a series of carefully digested books is found 
most useful to parties making inquiries respect- 


| . . 
| departures or casualties are in red. 
in conspicuous parts of the underwriting room, | 


Now, | 
however, that the business of this establish- | 





ing vessels, the names of which may be in 


question, but whose ports of destination are 
known; they are of service, too, as at once in- 
dicating the shipping transactions of the seve- 
ral ports of the world, One of the most labo. 
rious, however, of the daily tasks at Lloyd's, 
is that of writing up the enormous Indexes to 
the shipping lists. These are contained in 
four thick folio volumes, embracing the names 
of all ships known at Lloyd’s from A. to Z. 
The object of these Indexes is to enable per- 
sons to trace out the several voyages of any 
known vessel, or the particular date of the 
departure or arrival of any ship from or at 
any particular port in years past. Such date 
is needed more frequently than might be sup- 
posed. For instance, we will suppose a ship- 
per wishes to forward goods to Calcutta by a 
fast-sailing vessel; several are named to him 
as taking in cargo, but he cannot ascertain 
which of them is likely to make the best run 
out. To satisfy himself on this point he turns 
to Lloyd’s Indexes, and there he finds against 
the name of each ship long lines of abbrevia- 
tions and figures in black and red inks. These 
abbreviations notify the port, the date, and the 
particular column of a particular issue of 
Lloyd’s List, in which these several move- 
ments may be found recorded; and, to sim- 
plify these data still more completely, the 
notices of arrival are in black ink ; those of 
In this 
way may be found recorded the passages of 
every vessel known, to commence from the 
date of its maiden voyage until it be at last 
entered (in red) as having foundered. It may 
be mentioned that these Indexes contain the 
names of forty thousand sea-going ships, our 
coasters not being included amongst them. 
So greatly has the shipping of the world in- 


creased of late years—especially that of Great | 


Britain—that the task of writing up these 
Indexes, which a dozen years since occupied 
one person for about six hours, is now the work 


of two index-keepers from morning until the | 


close of the office. 

In addition to the supervision of this mass 
of daily labour, the secretary has not only to 
keep up the ordinary correspondence with 
agents in all parts of the world, but to satisfy 
persons making inquiries respecting the fate 
of some ship, or of some friend—a passenger 
or sailor by a vessel not heard of for a long 
period. ‘To reply to these is certainly no por- 
tion of the duties of Lloyd’s secretary ; yet the 
arrangements made enable him to attend to 
these letters, and to afford valuable and inter- 
esting information. It must be obvious that, 
from the very nature and extent of the details 
of these operations, each day must necessarily 
see its own work brought to a termination; a 
single day’s arrears would fling the establish- 
ment into irretrievable confusion, and serious- 
ly impair its usefulness; and this is so well 
understood that, let the amount of labour be 
what it may, all remain at their posts until the 
last stroke of the pen has been made, 

The progress of an institution such as this, 
marching onwards and expanding with the 
pressure of the times, may well serve to indi- 
cate the growth of commerce, not only in our 
own land, but throughout the civilized world. 








Now, the oldest published Lloyd’s List in ex- 
istence bears date 1745, and is in possession 
of the committee of Lloyd’s, being somewhat 
more than a century old; we are thus enabled 
to draw a tolerably accurate comparison be- 
tween the shipping operations of the middle of 
the last century, and the middle of the present 
century, 

The old Lloyd's List appears to have been 
the last that was published once in the week ; 
it is printed on a narrow slip of paper about a 
foot in length; and, besides containing the 
price of bullion and the stocks, gives the rate 
of exchange on foreign countries ; these are on 
one side. On the reverse is what was then 
termed “the Marine List ;” which gives a list 
of twenty-three arrivals and twelve departures 
at English ports, with thirty-four ships at an- 
chor in the Downs. There are also notices 
of four arrivals in Irish and foreign ports, with 
advice of three British ships taken by the ene- 
my’s privateers. Turning from this docu- ~ 
ment, which gives a week’s news, to one of 
the year 1800, published daily, we find it con- 
tains, on an average, notices of seventy-five 
ships. ‘This was in time of war; and, compar- 
ing numbers, we find the ships noticed as ten to 
one against the previous date. Following up 
the comparison, we turn to a Lloyd's List for 
1850 ; one of the fullest of these covered filteen 
pages in the Arrivals and Loss books for one 
day, giving the names of about four hundred 
and sixty vessels, being six times the number 
of those in 1800, and as numerous as the lists 
of one entire year in the previous century. 

A just idea of the importance attaching to 
shipping advices by underwriters and others, 
may be formed from the number of casualties 
of all kinds occurring on the seas in all parts. 
The documents existing at Lloyd’s show these 
were, in the year 1847, not less than about 
two thousand two hundred ; of which as many 
as eight hundred were instances of ships abau- 
doned at sea, or wrecked. In 1850, the total 
casualties of all descriptions were still heavicr, 
having been about three thousand six hundred. 
These figures do not include steam-vesscls, 
the casualties relating to which were s-venty- 
one in 1847, and one hundred and eight in 
1850. 

Amongst the casualties, there were, in the 
year 1847, not less than forty-nine ships re- 


| ported as having put to sea, of which no fur- 


ther tidings were heard ; these must, of course, 
have gone down with all hands. ‘l’o estimate 
the value of property thus totally lost in each 
year would be a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty ; yet we may arrive at an approximation. 
If we value each of the eight hundred total 
losses in 1847, with their cargoes, at an aver- 
age of only three thousand pounds each, we 
shall find the loss to amount to about two mil- 
lions and a half sterling. Continuing this 
estimate to 1850, we might, by a similar mode 
of calculation, make the total of losses sus- 
tained by the underwriters at Lloyd’s and 
elsewhere, on the three thousand six hundred 
casualties in that year, amount to between 
four and five millions sterling ! 

Vast, however, as is the amount of property 
in constant jeopardy, and heavy as are the 
yearly losses on the high seas, the Committee 
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of Lloyd’s give not all their care to these 


things ; human life claims their frequent sym- 
pathy, and these gentlemen find the time and 
the will, amidst their many duties, to bestow 
kindly aid to sufferers of many classes. Not 
only do they contribute to hospitals for the 
relief of seamen, and to the maintenance of 
life-boats along our dangerous coasts, but they 
extend reward to such as, at risk to them- 
selves, save, or attempt to save, life from ship- 
wrecks. In some cases money is given, but 
where that would be unnecessary, or when 
some more lasting memorial of courageous 
humanity would be more highly esteemed, a 
medal is awarded. This is cast in bronze 
and silver, and given according to the station 
in life or degree of merit of each particular 
case. Since the first award of these medals, 
in 1837, forty of them have been thus be- 
stowed, 

From the sketch attempted to be given, it 
may be seen of what importance and value is 
this body of underwriters, How it has grown 
with the growing wants of the age, and anti- 
cipated every new or larger demand upon its 
energies, How governments and chartered 
bodies look to it for faithful, early news. How 
none concerned in commerce can live or thrive 
without its aid, 

Like the human body with its many veins 
and nerves, it feels the least disturbance in 
the distant corners of the earth. Not a storm 
can rage in the wide dceans of the South, 
without a record at Lloyd's. No hurricane 
can rush through eastern seas, without a 
chronicle at Lloyd’s. Every gale, every 
squall, let it be where it may, is felt at Lloyd's. 
The smallest craft that tempts the mighty seas 
leaves those at home who track it on its way 
with anxious, throbbing hearts; and when in 
some fierce storm it founders far from land, 
and its lost sailor sinks with bubbling groan, 
it is not soon forgotten; there are those who, 
hoping against hope, look long, though vainly, 
in each coming mail for tidings which will 
never come; and, when long months have 
pissed, the name is scored from off the books 
at Lloyd's, 


a 


Courts of Law in Denmark. 


‘The administration of law has received an- 
other great improvement in this century, by 
the establishment of local courts of arbitration, 
or of mutual agreement. An arbitrator cho- 
seu by the people of the parish or district for 
three years, not a lawyer or law agent, con- 
firmed by the government, and paid by a 
small fee on each case, hears and enters in 
his protocol, the viva voce statements of each 
party without the intervention of any legal 
advisers, This is the lowest court, or court 
of first instance, and no case can go past it to 
a higher court, without being entered here, 
and no facts can be adduced in the higher 
courts which do not stand in the protocol of 
the court of arbitration, ‘The duty of the ar- 
bitrator is to reconcile the parties, to propose 
an equitable adjustment of their differences, 
and if he succeeds, his decision is carried to 
the higher district court, to be ratified and re- 
vised as to poiuts of law, or to interest of third 


parties, if any are involved in it, and is final 
without other expense, or employment of law 
agents of any kind. If the parties from the 
nature or importance of the case, concur in 
bringing it before a higher court, it passes 
through this lower court, as a matter of course, 
to the court in which law agents and advo- 
cates are heard for the parties, but no new 
facts or statements are admitted but those 
which are entered in the protocol of the court 
of arbitration, If one of the parties chooses 
to appeal from, and the other acquiesces in 
the decision of the arbitrator, the appealing 
party pays the expenses of both in the higher 
courts. The expenses of law agents and fees 
of counsel are determined in each case by the 
judges whodecideit. A certain time is allow- 
ed to each court from the lowest to the high- 
est, within which the decision on a case must 
be given, unless, at the request of the litigants, 
or by special permission of the superior court, 
a longer period is allowed for the judge to 
consider the case. The usual period is six 
weeks, The amount of cases finally decided 
by the courts of arbitration is very great, and 
the appeals are almost confined to cases of the 
highest importance, and in which the interpre- 
tation of the law may be doubtful or obscure. 
This great improvement in the administration 
of law has reduced the numbers of attorneys 
and law agents, who lived by exciting the 
peasantry and working people to take the law 
of each other, without reducing the number 
necessary for the business of the country, or 
impeding the access of the people to justice. 
It has gradually spread to Sweden, and some 
parts of Germany, and is unquestionably the 
most important improvement of modern times 
in the social condition of the people of Europe. 
—Laing’s Denmark in 1851. 
—-— 
For “ The Friend.” 


HINDUSTAN. 


(Continued from page 51.) 
“ The climate of India is quite peculiar, and 
altogether different from England or America. 
The rains come on periodically. ‘They gene- 


rally commence about the middle or 2Uth of 


June, and end early in September, and during 
this time, particularly in Bengal, but few days 
pass when the rain does not fall in torrents, 
With the exception of the early and latter rain, 
which is not abundant, and which falls in No- 
vember, during seed time, and in March about 
the time of earing, showers are not expected, 
and we have frequently seen a period of four 
months or longer elapse without rain of any 
kind, In the upper provinces the hot winds 
begin to blow early in April, and continue 
with increased fury until the rains, in June, 
cool the earth, and put an end tothem, The 
feeling occasioned by these winds is like that 
which would be experienced by the blast of a 
heated furnace, and the effect produced is to 
dry up the skin, and weaken the human sys- 
tem. The steam or heat also which arises 
from the earth in the middle of the day at this 
season, is almost intolerable, and induces a 
sense of suffocation. Europeans, and even 
natives themselves who have a regard to 
health, rarely venture out in the heat of the 


day, but employ themselves, as best they can, 
within doors, firmly closed to keep out the 
penetrating heat. It is during this period that 
missionaries are engaged either in studying 
languages, or in preparing tracts and books 
for the press. Advantage, however, is taken 
of these hot winds, and they are turned to 
good account by causing the evaporation they 
produce, when thrown in contact with mois- 
ture, to create a degree of cold in dwellings, 
which is exceedingly grateful and refreshing. 
This is done in the following way: A frame 
work of bambus is thinly thatched over with 
the fibrous roots of a fragrant grass, called 
kus kus, so as to admit a considerable quan- 
tity of air to pass through it. This is fitted 
into the door case, and watered every few 
minutes on the outside. The evaporation, 
which goes on rapidly, on account of the ex- 
treme dryness of the atmosphere, cools the 
heated air as it passes through the tatty, and 
greatly modifies the heat within, so as to re- 
duce the temperature several degrees. In 
addition to this, punkhas are kept moving 
over the heads of those who can afford to pay 
the small sum necessary, and these also add 
greatly to the health and com(ort of foreigners, 
Punkhas are frames of wood about two and a 
half feet wide, and almost the length of the 
room, covered with muslin, and being suspend- 
ed from the roof, are drawn by a rope passing 
through the wall from the outside, Without 
some such contrivance to moderate the heat 
and drive off the mosquitoes, for several 
months in the year the heat would be insufler- 
able, and health seriously impaired. Blind 
men are sometimes employed to pull the punk- 
has, who consider it a great favour to earn 
about a dollar and a half per month, from 
which they support themseves and families, 
and without which employment they must beg 
their bread. In the north-west provinces, 
however, the seat of the Lodiana mission, 
though the heat is so intense during the hot 
winds, there are three or four months in the 
year of delightfully cool weather, and those 
who may have suffered from debility in the 
hot season, usually recover their strength dur- 
ing this period. Autumnal fevers, and de- 
rangement of the liver, are the diseases most 
common ; but many persons who live abste- 
miously, (as missionaries all do,) enjoy as 
good health, on the whole, as they would be 
likely to do in any other part of the world. 
On the score of health, the writer himself is 
thankful to say he has no complaints to make. 

“The soil of India is, in general exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing, with but little labour, 
two crops in the same season. In the Upper 
Provinces, wheat sown in November is reaped 
early in April; and the same ground ploughed 
at the commencement of the rains in June, 
produces another crop of small grain, peculiar 
to the country, which is reaped in October, in 
time to prepare the land again for another 
crop of wheat, or whatever the farmer may 
wish to cultivate. 

“The modes of agriculture pursued by the 
people are remarkably simple and primitive, 
and in all probability no changes or improve- 
ments have taken piace for thousands of 
years. Not horses, but oxen, are employed 





60 


in hauling ‘and ploughing and treading out the’ 
corn. The plough is an article of two small 
timbers, put together in the rudest manner, | 
and which merely scratches the surface of the | 
soil. The harrow is never used ; but a thing | 


which serves the purpose, is a large plank of 
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may be had with Bombay. These improve. | 
ments, with many others of a public nature, 
that are going forward in the country, will do 
much for the people of Hindustan, where so- 
ciety has been in a stagnant condition for 


|thousands of years, and where superstition 


wood attached to several oxen, and drawn side | and bigotry have contracted their minds to 
foremost, on which a number of men sit or| such a degree within their own narrow sphere 
stand, in order to press it to the earth, and | 


5 

After the grain has been ploughed in, and the 
ground smoothed off in this manner, the field 
is all laid out in beds of a few yards square, 
with a margin of earth a few inches high all 
around, and through these beds water-courses 
are made for the purposes of irrigation. The 
water is supplied from large wells, raised in 
leather bags by means of oxen, or by the Per- 
sian wheel, and in such quantities as thorough- 
ly to saturate the soil every few days from 
the time the grain is sown, until it is almost 
ready for the sickle. Without this process, 
on account of the long droughts, but little 
could be raised in Northern India. But even 
these means would prove inadequate, were it 
not for the abundance of rains which fall in 
their season, and on which depends, in a great 
measure, the supply of grain and vegetables ; 
and when the rainy season is deficient, most 
fearful and desolating famines are the conse- 
quence. In 1838, during our residence in 
India, one of these famines prevailed in the 
Doab, and swept off, in the districts of Agra 
and Kaunpur, hundreds of thousands of human 
beings by pure starvation. It was during this 
awful period that missionary orphan boarding- 
schools were filled up, and many miserable 
beings, like living skeletons, were taken by the 
missionaries, and saved from dying by hun- 
ger... .+ The land yields, in ordinary sea- 
sons, an abundance for man and beast of all 
that is essential to subsistence. Luxuries are 
but little indulged in even by the wealthy. A 
plain vegetable diet is all that is required by 
most of the Hindus, 
produce raised in Northern India are wheat, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, Indian corn, 
and a great variety of pulse and vegetables. 

“The British government in India is mild 
and paternal, and the elevation and happiness 
of the people in the administration of just laws, 
and the security of property, as well as the 
means of acquiring it, are certainly much 
greater at the present time than they ever 
were under either Mohammedan or Hindu 
rulers. Every man is now permitted ‘to sit 
under his own vine or fig-tree, with none tu 
make him afraid.’ Money circulates freely 
and much more abundantly among the people 
than it did for ages. The greatly increased 
intercourse with L:ngland and other nations, 
has created a market for many of its produc- 
tions, while the manufactures of other coun- 
tries are coming more into demand by the 
people every year. By means of the overland 
route, communication can now be had with 
England in thirty days. Numerous steamers 
run up the Ganges as far as Allahabad every 
month ; and we hope, ere long, to see a rail- 
road from the head of steam navigation to 
Delhi, if not as far as Lodiana and the Sut- 
ledge, from whence a direct communication 


The chief articles of 


of observation. The Doab canal, used for 

which runs past Saharanpur and 
on to Delhi, has been a public blessing to the 
country ; and the great Gangetic canal, the 
largest in the world, which is now being made 
by government, at such a vast expense, and 
designed to irrigate the whole country from 
Hardwar to Allahabad, so as to prevent a re- 
turn of such famines as desolated the country 
on former occasions, is a proof that the pre- 
sent rulers of India seek the happiness of their 
subjects. Indeed, we may say, in reference 
to the people of India at the present time, that 
so far as this world is concerned, were those 
customs abolished which are connected with 
their religion, and the bad state of society, by 
which some portions of the people are so de- 
pendant on others, and were they in posses- 
sion of that blessed religion which brings peace 
on earth and good-will te men, the Hindus, 
with their simple habits and their few wants, 
might be said to be a happy people.” 

** As it is natural that those who take a deep 
interest in the spread of the gospel among the 
people of Hindustan should wish to possess 
distinct and accurate information respecting 
the objects of their benevolent regard—their 
manners, customs, domestic and social condi- 
tion, &c.; and as such information ought to 
be possessed by all who would intelligently 
land zealously engage in India’s evangeliza- 
tion, we will now endeavour to communicate 
|such information on these subjects as a resi- 
years has enabled us to acquire, It may be 
observed, however, that the remarks made 
will have reference chiefly to Northern India, 
which has been the scene of our missionary 
labours, and which, in many particulars, dil- 
fers from Southern India and Bengal, 

“The people of India, in general, are a 
mild and gentle race, outwardly polite in their 
manners, and exceedingly simple in all their 
habits. Having few or no artificial wants, 
with little labour they easily acquire a compe- 
tency, and have ample leisure to indulge in 
idleness, and in smoking the hookah, or in 
chewing beetle-nut, which they esteem al- 


\dence among the Hindus for fhearly eleven| lieve, than is convenient for their interest with 





most as the sum of human happiness. When 
it is considered that they are an ignorant and 
most superstitious people, led away in the 
degrading service of dumb idols, and that 
|their imaginations are filled with religious 
ideas, not only absurd in themselves, but of 
the worst moral tendency, and that their 
hearts and consciences are awiully depraved | 
and defiled, the surprise is, that their external 
conduct among themselves and toward {o- 
reigners has so much in it that is praise- 
worthy and amiable. ‘Their stores of pa- 
tience seem almost inexhaustible ; and injuries 
they usually bear at the time with but little 
exhibition of temper, yet they will seek an 
Oppor.unity to resent such treatment, and do 





so in a way which evinces much enmity and 
bitterness. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Penn’s Preface to Barclay. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


The first essay in the works of Robert Bar- 
clay is entitled “Truth Cleared of Calumnies,” 
written in defence of Friends against a book 
called “ A Dialogue between a Quaker and a 
stable Christian.” In the above reply, Wil- 
liam Penn says, he, R. Barclay, “* has detect- 
ed the power and evil effects both of ignorance 
and malice, and shown and defended the in- 
nocency of his friends, and above all the 
soundness and scripture verity of their princi- 
ples.” His next consists of twenty questions, 
addressed to the inhabitants of Aberdeen, by 
way of an appendix to the former pamphlet. 
It appears great pains were taken by the 
priests to deter their hearers from reading the 
pamphlet, which they compared to poison, to 
effect which they tried to scare them, by ap- 
plying to the magistrates to make search for 
the book. R. B. asks whether such a prac- 
tice hath any warrant, except what flows ori- 
ginally from the Spanish Inquisition, as being 
directly contrary to equity. Well will it be 
if this spirit obtains no place among us at this 
day. 

“William Mitche Unmasked,” was _ his 
third work, in which “the reader has an ac- 
count of the fabulous principles given under 
our name, and those we really profess; and 
the pleasure, even men pretending to religion 
take, to render a poor self-denying people 
that, which they are not, As if they feared 
we should be in the right, or hold principles 
nearer to what they profess themselves to be- 


the people to allow; lest that, together with 
the sobriety, their worst enemies confess to be 


| so conspicuous among them, should give them 


too great credit with their hearers,” 

In 1672, R. Barclay addressed the inhabi- 
tants of Aberdeen, “ concerning this present 
dispensation and day of God’s living visitation 
towards them.” William Penn prays it may 
be as bread cast upon the waters, that they 
may find after many days, to their spiritual 
edification ; “that they may know there was 
a servant and prophet of God among them, 
with the testimony of the everlasting gospel, 
which is the power of God revealed in man to 
regenerate him. May it never rise up against 
that people.” 

The fifth book was his “ Catechism and 
Confession of Faith,” written in 1673, W. 
Penn says, “lt was a scripture essay in the 
heat of divers controversies ; and as of very 
good use, so it has passed three impressions 
before this. That at which the author aimed, 
was, giving the clear and native sense, and 
authority of the Holy Ghost in scripture, upon 
every point of faith and practice, especially 
those that were controverted ; suggesting the 
points successively in questions, and giving 
answer by proper scriptures without any con- 
sequences ; leaving it to every reader to judge, 
how far the question and answer agreed, aud 





what sense the Holy Ghost expressed, as to 
the point stated in the question.” “1 very 
much value the simplicity of this catechism, 
and the design of the writer.” ‘ The collec- 
tion that is made out of the scriptures, to every 
head suggested by way of question, carries 
that clearness, unity and authority with them, 
that I would think should satisfy the serious, 
and silence the curious inquirer.” 

The sixth book published in 1674, is enti- 
tled the “* Anarchy of the Ranters and other 
libertines, the hierarchy of the Romanists and 
other pretended churches, equally refused and 
refuted, in a two-fold Apology for the church 
and people of God called Quakers, &c.” “The 
purpose of this work was to justify his Friends 
from disorder, against the charge of one sort 
of people, and imposition and tyranny over 
conscience, against the mistakes and insinua- 
tions of another sort—showing that as the 
ancient Gospel is in this age restored in its 
purity by their testimony, so the apostolical 
order of the Church of Christ, is the practice 
and ornament of their Christian Society, and 
settled upon its only right foundation, the love 
and unity of the Spirit of Wisdom.” 

The institution of church government met 
with warm opposition from some; one of the 


more individuals, and was not decided upon 
by the body in a collective capacity. ‘To this 
William Penn has the following remarks :— 
“| know it is objected, that most of these me- 
thods of proceeding, that are among us, as a 
religious Society, came first from one or other | 
of the brethren, and had not a formal settle- 
ment. But with all humility let me answer, | 


| themselves found out of their places, 
| us all remember, that if obedience be supposed 
to live near to bondage, so does liberty to} 





That first, if it were so, they were elders and | 
fathers, that were approved through many 
trials, and worthy of double honour. Next, | 
they were such as at the first we received 
gladly ; and we could even have plucked out 
our very eyes, to have shown our true value 
and great affection for them, as those of old 
expressed for Paul. And if we received joy- 
fully the greater things, that concern our sal- | 
vation, through their ministry, are they un- 
worthy or unfit to convey and communicate, 
in the love of God, good and wholesome ad- 
vice about the outward things of our fellow: | 
ship? But besides all that might be said on} 
this head, to render our compliance reasonable | 
or Christian, it is plain, that the church of 
God, gathered by the ministration of his Spirit 
through his servants, hath almost universally 
received, and with comfort and godly profit, 
practised that good order so recommended 
unto them by divers elders and brethren ; par- 
ticularly our ever honourable elder brother, 
Grorce Fox, that faithful minister of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and eminent apostle of our 
time and day, whom the Lord sent forth with 
the testimony ofthe true light within, enlight- 
ening every man that cometh into the world ; | 
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“And whosoever reads those papers he 
wrote to the church of God, in reference to 
these things, will find he uses very sparingly 
his authority of eldership ; and whatever he 
might have said, that he hath said nothing, 


which did not consist with the most exemplary | 
sweetness and humility, far short of that power | 


the apostle Paul used to the Corinthians, &c. 
So that I must beseech such as are dissatis- 
fied, to look into the way of God’s Spirit in all 
dispensations, more especially that of the 
primitive church, and compare them with the 
testimony of God’s servants in our dispensa- 
tion, and weigh in the spirit of love and meek- 
ness, the treatise we are now upon. 

‘‘ Consider first, if ever God varied his dis- 
pensations in the lifetime of them, that were 
his chiefest instruments in them. Secondly, 
if he ever suffered them to fall away from 
them. Thirdly, If some gathered by them, 
have not turned against them under such pre- 
tence, or because of power or rule in the 
church. Fourthly, If such have not often 
come to nought, and been manifested in time 
to the world, and at last gone visibly in some 
degree, back into the world; and so proved, 
that they have gone out from those sons of the 


|morning, because they were not of them, as 
objections was that it originated with one or 


John writes. Therefore let all that be con- 
cerned, hear and fear, and beware, remember- 
ing who smote at Moses, and who grieved 
Paul, and who it was that John says, prated 
against him and the brethren, such as insinu- 


ated, they took too much upon them ; but were | 
And let 


licentiousness; and that both obedience and 


|liberty are excellent in their proper places, 
_and make a due and preserving temper to one 


another in civil and religious bodies, as doth 
the balance and elements to all natural bodies. 
The fear and love of God dwell richly among 


us, that brings to, and keeps in the most pre- 


cious unity.” 

Fault being found with the Anarchy &c., 
by some restless discontented persons, R, B. 
wrote an explanation of such parts as they 
demurred at. 

(To be continued.) 
—— 


For ** The Friend.” 


~ HENRY CAVENDISH.—RICHARD REYNOLDS, 


(Concluded from page 55.) 

The researches by which Cavendish ren- 
dered his name illustrious, were Legun about 
the year 1763. At that time there was living 
in a western county of England, a young man 
in humble life, engaged in a laborious occupa- 
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ter to the wretched and the needy, of that wealth 
with which Providence had entrusted him. 

Richard Reynolds had received a scanty 
education, but improved his mind in mature 
life by judicious reading, and by the large 
intercourse with men into which his business 
led him. He was allied by marriage with a 
family concerned in the manufacture of 
iron, in the west of England, and grew rich 
by the prodigious extension and prosperity of 
that branch of industry, which date from the 
latter half of the last century. At the age of 
fifty he retired from active business, to the 
city of Bristol, where he devoted the remain- 
der of a long life to doing good. 

His grand-daughter, who is his biographer, 
tells us, that “* he had four almoners constant- 
ly employed in Bristol, who brought their 
accounts to him every week, which contained 
the names of each person or family who had 
been relieved, the sum given, and the circum- 
stances. He was very particular in requiring 
them when applied to by beggars, to go at the 
instant to their houses or lodgings, as this 
promptitude prevented the parties having time 
to prepare for the visit of inspection. When- 
ever he found that any person was receiving 
assistance from more than one of his agents, 
their name was struck off the list. It would be 
tedious and in no wise profitable, to go further 
into these details, or to attempt to enumerate the 
various societies and institutions to which he 
was either a subscriber or a donor. He was 
equally generous in all his private transac- 
tions, and he paid over large sums rather than 
allow the most remote possibility of error in 
the settlement of an account. In one instance 
where he held shares in an undertaking, by 
which the contracting party for its construc- 
tion was a loser, he did not choose to be the 
possessor of a property for which he considered 
he had not paid the cost, and he paid to the con- 
tractor the proportion of the excess which 
attached not only to the shares which he ori- 
|ginally held, but to those which he subse- 
quently purchased, 
| ** Not the least to be appreciated was the 
|consideration and delicacy with which he as- 
| sisted many persons who were not ostensibly 
| objects of charity, (to use this word in its 
common sense,) and many who, through rela- 
| tionship or other ties of personal interest, or 
|estimable conduct, were felt by him to have 
iclaims on his kindness and generosity. He 
| kept a minute and accurate account of this 
portion as of every other of his expenditure, 
but he contrived so to enter the sums which 
he gave away, that no one could learn their 
precise determination. 

** Possessed of an annual income of ‘many 








‘tion, which conducted him to wealth as great | thousands, his style of living remained per- 


in the end perhaps, as that of Cavendish ; and | fectly simple; there was every needful and 


'whose character and habits formed in all | substantial comfort, and an open-handed readi- 


points a perfect contrast to the secluded philo-| ness to provide for the pleasure as well as 


and that in great dread and authority, who| sopher, 
proved a fruitlul branch; yielding much fruit} whom it may be said, that he realized the 
to Him that had called him; living to see! ideal of Pope’s “man of Ross ;” his * forty 
many thousands gathered to, and settled in| pounds a year’ swelled into as many thou- 
that testimony. He preached the light by |sands; and maintaining in the midst of un- 
word and writing; he walked in the light, and bounded means of sell-indulgence, the severity 
he sutlered for it, and departed in it; in which), of manners and frugaliry of life of his earlier 


he lives and reigns forever, | years, that so he might more extensively minis- 


This man was Richard Reynolds, of | convenience of those who shared his unlimited 


| hospitality, yet without display, or indulgence 
in luxuries—hence but a small proportion of 
his income was spent upon himself;—the re- 
mainder flowed in the continuous and bounti- 
ful stream of a well-regulated, and catholic 
benevolence. While receiving the heartfelt 
expressions of gratitude of those who had the 
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opportunity of personally thanking him, he rise and progress to his day—when they were | bodily strength gradually decreased, and his 
always directed such feelings to the Source of in conversation innocent, serious and weighty, | memory was now less obedient to his call, yet 
all good. ‘ My talent,’ said he to a friend, ‘is their wills and affections bowed and brought |he still retained a clearness of intellect, an 
the meanest of all talents, a little sordid dust; into subjection ; and that nothing could draw |earnest desire to seek after Truth, and an un- 


but as the man in the parable who had but them from this retired, inward, watchful frame 
one talent was accountable, I am also account- ;—and compare it with the present state of our 
able for the talent I possess, humble as it is— Society, or indeed my own, need I scruple to 
to the great Lord of all.’ |acknowledge and lament the disparity—to ad- 
“In 1810, he had a painful and dangerous mire in his own words ‘the humility, and 
illness, from which he never recovered his chaste zeal of that day? how constant at meet- 
wonted strength—though in the summer of|ings! how retired in them! how firm to Truth’s 
that year, he went into Devonshire in hopes, ‘life, as well as Truth’s principles! how entire 


compromising fidelity to its dictates. Calm 
and serene in his undeviating reliance on the 
wisdom and benignity of the Divine govern. 
ment, full of religious hope, of faith and cha- 
rity, and his heart glowing with warm aflec- 
tion for his friends, he continued to the last, 
more and more the object of the love and 
veneration of his children and family; and 


that the carriage exercise, and the pleasurable | 
excitement he had ever been accustomed to 
derive from the beauties of the scenery, would 
be of service. In these hopes, however, he 
was disappointed. 
‘I feel with increased consciousness the effects | 
of old age—the decrease of mental strength | 
with lessened bodily powers—of firmness of 
nerve and energy of mind, I find too, and [| 
consider it wisely ordained in the constitution 


of mankind in their present state of existence, | 


that with the power of enjoyment, the inclina- 
tion declines also. | believe few men with 
means so limited from education, so contract- 
ed a sphere of action, and that so occupied by 
the duties attached to my station in life, as| 
not to admit of much intellectual cultivation, | 
have had a higher relish for the gay or the| 
grand, the beautiful or the sublime, or the 
wonderful works of the Almighty in the out- 
ward creation ; and | remember with gratitude, 
the admiration, the delightful astonishment, 
the rapture which scenes like those at present 
before me—the boundless ocean in its various 
states of awful agitation or placid expansion, 
excited the first time I beheld them, and fre- 
quently since. But I do not regret that the 
things which are seen; which are temporal, 


and which I must soon leave, now affect me} 


so little; my principal, my frequent wish is, 
that those things which are not seen, but which 
are eternal, may be the objects of my solici- 
tude in proportion to their incomparable im- 
portance, and my swift approaching, my al- 
most ¢zstant interest in them.’ 
other friend he says: * My disposition indeed, 
to seek or expect happiness in or from outward 
things, seems. to have decreased as fast as my 
powers have diminished. I am sometimes 


thankful, that my desires for an increase of) 


spiritual-mindedness bear some proportion to 
the importance of it in the hour so swiftly ap- 
proaching, 


in eternity, * * * The broken slumbers in 


which my nights are frequently passed, have | 
the advantage of favouring the immediate ap-/a 


He thus writes to a friend, | 


and united in their communion?’ Ah! my|when the time came that he was removed 
friend, how are we now? But, instead of| from them, the sense of their exceeding loss 
ineffectual bewailings and fruitless compari-|and deprivation filled their hearts with irre- 
sons, let us, through the assistance and Divine |pressible sorrow. They could rejoice for 
shelp of the holy Arm, which supported them |him that in him mortality was exchanged for 
in that day, and which is equally ready to/everlasting life and happiness, in the presence 
lead us in the same path, let us endeavour |of his Creator and Redeemer, and the spirits 
after a reformation in ourselves, let us walk|of just men made perfect; but they wept that 
by the same rule, let us mind the same things, | the beloved father of the family, to whom they 
and following them as they followed Christ,|had looked up as their head for so many 


And to an-| 


when I shall have done with all the} 
objects of sense, and when time shall be lost| 


be qualified to be examples to others in the 
same way.” 

Ina letter to his nephew, written in his 
eightieth year, he says: 

““ T cannot describe the effect of the retro- 
spect of the time that is past, the events that 
have occurred in the course of a long life; 
how important many of them were thought 
while in expectation, how much reduced when 
attained; and now of so little consequence, 
that the wonder is they should ever have been | y 
thought of so much, Where are now the 
companions of my youth? my associates in 
the animating endeavours to acquire know- 
ledge? those whose friendship I cultivated with 
pleasure and advantage? those with whom | 
entered the busy scenes of trade, some in con- 
cert with me some in competition? Not one 
jof them remaining! not a relation, not a friend, 
scarcely an acquaintance, but who is my 
|junior, Most reasonably therefore, may I ex- 
pect soon to follow those who are gone from 
this state of probation and intended refinement 
—lrom works to rewards; and earnest are my 
desires, nor always faint my hopes, that through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, it will be to 
be again united in heaven, with those whom | 
have loved best on earth. Not as though | 
had already attained a sufficient degree of re- 
finement, or were already perfect ; alas, much 
|remains to be removed, much to be acquired, 
and-in how short atime! If it depended on 
my own unassisted efforts, or my expectation 


| 





| e 
|have done, or can do, my hope would perish, 


and my confidence fail ; 
all humility, though in a very limited degree, 


rested upon works of righteousness which 1} ~ 


but I trust [ may in| 


plication of “heart to the Lord, which he mer-| adopt the language of the apostle, and say, | 


years, was gone from amongst them.” 

What a contrast does this close of a life 
spent in doing good to mankind, bear to that 
of the recluse, unloved, unloving Cavendish, 
and how much greater is the sublimity of the 
heart and affections, than that of the intellect ! 


—=<_-—— 


Though knowledge of all things beside add proofs of 


seeming vigour, 
Though the master-mind of the royal sage feast on 
the mysteries of wisdom, 
Yet ignorance of self shall bow down the spirit of a 
Solomon to idols ; 
The storm of temptation, sweeping by, shall snap that 
oak like a reed, 
And the proud lusuriance of its tufted crown, drag it 
the sooner to the dust. Turrer. 
iis 
Convenient.—Trunks are now manufactur- 
ed in England in such a shape as to be small 
or large at the pleasure of the traveller, and 
the quantity of articles he may wish to carry 
with him. The principleis very simple. The 
trunk is of two independent parts, without 
hinges ; one sliding over the other, and fasten- 
ed with straps and padlocks. Of course, its 
size will depend entirely on the quantity it 
contains, 
—_—_—_—— 
The streams that run the most rapidly, do 
not run the most clearly. Water purifies 
|itself by flowing calmly. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1852. 


In looking over the various religious Peri- 
odicals of the day, we have been forcibly 


cilully inspires and regards; and if | cannot) i‘ know in whom | have believed, and com- | struck with the prevalence of controversy now 
say much of ‘songs in the night, 1 may to|mit my soul to Him, as unto a faithful Crea- | going on within the borders of most of the 
thee thankfully acknowledge that through | tor and all-suflicient Redeemer. different denominations of professing Chris- 
Divine favour, a degree of the Spirit of grace} ‘Farewell, my dear nephew; unite thy |tians: controversy upon points not of minor 
and of supplication has been experienced more | prayers with me and for me; and if we never | importance, but involving principles connected 
frequently at those times, and with nearer| meet again in this world, may we in that into | with either the stability of their church gov- 
access to the footstool of the mercy-seat, than | which our nearest relations and dearest con- | ernment, or with a continued adhesion to the 
at some more appropriate seasons. ‘as |nections have already entered ; there to unite forms of faith in which they were respectively 

Richard Reynolds was a sincere and con-| with them in praises to Him w ho sitteth upon | established, and have long professed to regard 
sistent Friend, and writes thus in 1779: \the throne and to the Lamb, who is worthy |as fixed, While the tone of much that is 

* When I eouside r William Penn’s de scrip. | ifurever, amen.’ |written gives evidence how completely the 
tion of us as a people, in his account of our| * Although,” says his biographer, * his | Spirit of the god of this world has covered up 














the self-denying requisitions, and drawn aside| sent time in the religious world, in which the| distinguished from the spectat influences of 


from the purity and simplicity of the Gospel 
of Christ, substituting therefor a round of 
outside performances that can never change 
the heart; there is also plainly to be seen the 
workings of that Grace which offers salvation 
to all, leading the sincere-hearted under differ- 
ent names to see the emptiness, if not the dan- 
ger, of ceremonial rites and self-imposed ob- 
servances, and to seek for that which possesses 
substance, and can satisfy the longings of an 
immortal spirit. 

A disposition on the part of the laity to 
question the authority of the clergy, and to 
claim an equal right to many of the privileges 
arrogated by them as peculiarly their own, is 
stirring the latter up to renewed efforts to 
avert the dangers threatening their craft; and 
to this cause we must in part attribute the 
manifest determination among a large portion 
of them, to entice or drive their people back to 
that superstitious devotion to what they call 
the church, its pastors, and its “ means of 
grace,” which kept them in bondage during 
the ‘dark night of apostacy,” but was in good 
measure broken up by the Reformation, Cer- 
tain it is, that while Romanism appears to be 
re-extending its deadly control over many of 
the nations in Europe, which had escaped at 
least in great measure from its grasp, and is 
also boasting of its conquests in England and 
America, there is to be seen an open and 
strong proclivity in a considerable portion of 
the Episcopal Society towards its unscriptural 
dogmas, its unfounded claims, and its hierar- 
chical domination ; and the contagion has ex- 
tended its poisonous influence into other socie- 
ties, so far as to induce many among them to 
approximate much more nearly than they} 
ouce would have done, to the external rites | 
and starched forms which the Church of Eng- | 
land allowed to remain fastened upon it, when 
it first essayed to stand alone, unconnected | 
with what it had before acknowledged as its| 
Mother Church. ‘To satisfy the cravings of| 
the spirit of the world, and to make the road | 
to heaven broad enough to take in the multi-| 
tude, to whom the cross of Christ is always an | 
otlence; and at the same time to secure to the | 
professed ministers of the Gospel, a firm hold | 
upon the reverence and the money of the peo- 
ple, there can be no better scheme than to in- 
duce the flocks to believe that the performance 
of certain rites, and the observance of certain 
ceremonies, are sufficient for the salvation of 
their souls, but that these rites in order to 
have this efficacy, must be administered 
through the agency of the priest ; who, if he is | 
really believed to possess such power, can 
hardly be supposed to be on a level with other 
men, or to be paid too liberally for the exer- 
cise of his high prerogative. How far the 
attainment of this object is influencing the 
movement now making by not a few of the 
high professors in many of the different reli- 
gious societies, and how far their unsanctified 
efforts is opening the eyes of some of their 
honest, simple-hearted fellow members, to see 
the character and the consequences of such 
unscriptural assumptions, we shall not now 
attempt to show, but certain it is, there is a 
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one side is striving to preserve or re-establish 
the impaired efficiency of the rituals, and au- 
thority of the priests in their so-called Churches, 
while the other is labouring to emancipate 
itself still further from the yoke of bondage, 
under which they feel that they are oppressed, 
and which threatens to become too grievous to 
be much longer borne, Severe and long as 
this struggle may be, we have faith to believe 
that Truth will finally be triumphant, and that 
the knowledge of the true spiritual nature and 
operation of the religion of Christ, is gradu- 
ally spreading, and will overthrow in its pro- 
gress all forms and ceremonies not author- 
ized by the Head of the Church, and destroy 
the ecclesiastical domination that setting at 
naught the declaration of the Saviour, ‘ One 
is your master even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren,” is ever striving to seek its own ag- 
grandizement at the expense of those over 
whom it can extend its influence. 

As a specimen of the claims now put forth, 
and the fables inculcated by some who profess 
to be delegated shepherds, and commissioned 
to teach the way of salvation, we take the fol- 
lowing from the Episcopal Recorder of last 
week ; observing, however, that the sentiments 
contained in it, are emphatically condemned in 
that paper. It is an extract from a sermon 
recently published by the individual who, in 


the Episcopal Society, holds the station of 


Bishop of Michigan. 


‘To secure the existence and well-being of 


this family, which is called the Church, the 
Saviour its Head, has left earthly rulers 
commissioned with its own power to regulate 
and govern the different branches scattered 
throughout the world. To them alone is 
given the power; and this power and autho- 
rity is essential to the very existence of the 
family * * * * all other ussociations are not 
of God.” 

‘* How are we to be admitted into it ?—(the 
Church of God.) ‘The word of God, the law 
of this household, furnishes the answer; it is 
by baptism. ‘This is the initiatory rite. It is 
the only door of entrance, 


out of this family,) or inward experiences, or 
raptures, can make us members of the Church 
of Christ. 
which its Divine Head has opened, and we 
must enter by receiving from them whom he 
has constituted as his earthly representatives 
the right to enter. 
have observed, is baptism. In this ordinance, 
every child is made a new creature in Christ 
Jesus, ‘They are born again, born of water 
and of the Spirit; as the word of God and the 
Church declare, they are regenerated. * * * 
To guard against failures, the Spirit of God 


is given to every child in baptism, wirHout 
ANY EXCEPTION, not only to begin, but to 
carry on and complete, the great work of 


their salvation.” 


** And again, when speaking of conversion 
as distinguished from regeneration, or the new 
life :-—* It is true,’ he says, ‘ it (conversion) is 
accomplished by the influence of the Spirit, 
but only those GENERAL influences which 





very geueral controversy going on at the pre- 


No amount of 
personal holiness, (¢f i can ever be acquired 


We must enter through the door | 


And this rite, as we 


are given to prepare the children of men, as 





the grace imparted in baptism. They pre- 
pare the way for the free accomplishment of 
that mighty change, which makes them new 
creatures in Christ. They are thus quick- 
ened into life, and made ready to be born; 
and this can on!y Le accomplished in holy 
baptism, ” 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

From the printed minutes of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, we take the following minute, 
omitted in our account published last week, 

“The Committee continued last year to 
confer with Committees of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, (who might see their way to appoint 
them) and unite in labouring as way opened 
for it, for the restoration of love and unity, 
and for other services as set forth in the mia- 
ute made on that occasion, produced the fol- 
lowing report, which was read; and inasmuch 
as it appears the services assigned the Com- 
mittee have not been accomplished, they are 
again continued and authorized to meet in 
conference the Committees of other Yearly 
Meetings, who have, or who may make simi- 
lar appointments, and report to the Yearly 
Meeting next year, 

“To Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

“A part of our Committee attended the late 
Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings, with 
a copy of a minute from our Yearly Meeting, 
together with a copy of the ‘ Address to 
Friends,’ prepared by the Associated Com- 
mittees, and adopted by our Yearly Meeting. 

“Our Minute was presented and read, and 
the right of one Yearly Meeting to address an- 
other, and present an address through a Com- 
mittee fully acknowledged ; also the obligation 
resting upon the Yearly Meeting so addressed 
to read the communication if prepared by the 
Yearly Meeting addressing it ; but it was con- 
tended in the present instance, us the address 
had been only adopted by the Yearly Meet- 
ings, they were not bound to read it at its re- 
quest; after considerable discussion in both 
Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings, it 
was concluded not to read it; no Minute was 
made of our attendance, or of the reading of 
the Minute, and the same course was pursued 
in regard to the deputation from our Friends 
in North Carolina (in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting), who were there with a similar Min- 
ute, and the same course pursued in regard to 
our Indiana Friends (in Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing). 

‘« This Committee are not prepared to report 
further at this time.” 





We also take from-the same, the Report of 
the joint Committees of Baltimore, Ohio and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings, on Indian concerns, 

“To the Yearly Meeting. 

* Dear Friends,—The Committee on Indian 
Concerns report: That through the Committee 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting they are informed, 
that Friends’ Establishment during the past 
year, has been under the care of Cornelius 
Douglas, Superintendent; Wilson Hobbs, 
Teacher; Rebecca Jenks, Matron; and Phebe 
N. Douglass, Selinda Hobbs, and others, 
Assistants, 








































































































































































































































































































































































































“In the Third month last, the Acting Com- 
mittee of Indiana appointed our friends Simon 
Hadley, and his wife, Mary J. Hadley, to visit 
the Establishment and the Shawnee Tribe, 
where they arrived in the Fourth month, in 
company with William Horniday, his sister 
Eleanor, and two Indians, as assistants on the 
farm and in the house, the latter having been 
educated at the School. 

“ Although five of the principal Chiefs were 
absent on business, our Friends visited a con- 
siderable number of the Indian families, and 
gave them advice and encouragement, which 
they appeared to receive with kindness, 

“ We believe the deputation rendered essen- 
tial service to the Establishment, by defining 
the duties of those employed there, and giving 
advice relative to its management. 


“Two of the number employed at the time | 


of our last Report, Edward Y. Teas, and 
Thirza Arnett, have returned home. 

‘<It appears that the Shawnee Indians gene- 
rally, are advancing in civilization ; and some 


of them give evidence, by their conduct and | 


conversation, of having imbibed religious im- 
pressions, one of them, Ca-co, has lately been 
received into membership with Friends. His 
request has been forwarded to our Acting 


Committee, by the Superintendent at the Es-| 


tablishment, as will appear by the following 
extract from his Report: 


“¢ There is a subject which I think it right 
to lay before the Committee for their consid- 
eration, which is this:—Ca-co, one of the 
Shawnee Indians, requests to become a mem- 
ber of our Society. To use his own words, 
he said, ‘ He wished to belong to our religion 
as long as he lived.’ He does not understand 
much of the English language, so that we 
have to talk through an interpreter, which 
makes it very difficult to converse with him; 
but the pains he takes to attend our meetings, 
and his solid appearance, we think give evi- 
dence of the sincerity of his request. He 


says, he has attended other meetings, such as | 
the Baptists and Methodists, and that their | 


method of worship did not afford him that sat- 
isfaction he desired, but when he came amongst 
Friends, he felt peaceful. ‘The Friends here 
unite with me in forwarding his request.’ 

“The above request was referred, by the 
Acting Committee, to Miami Monthly Meeting, 
and having been considered by that meeting, 
held in the Second month last, was united 
with, and he received into membership accord- 
ingly. 

“The Superintendent in his Report, for- 
warded in the Seventh month last, says— 


“In presenting you with my Report at 
this time, | feel to commemorate the goodness 
of our heavenly Father, in preserving us in as 
good health as we could expect, considering 
the size of our family. Whilst very many 


THE FRIEND. 
adapted to the attainments of the children, and 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures is read daily 
in the family. The answers to the Queries 
have been sent to the Committee, 

“From the last Report of our Superintend- 
ent, dated the 4th of the Ninth month last, we 
obtain the following information relative to the 
condition of the Establishment : 

** Since the Annual Report for 1851, forty- 
six children between the ages of six and eigh- 
teen years, several of whom are orphans, 
belonging to six tribes, have received religious 
and literary instruction at the Establishment. 
The average number during the past year, 
has been thirty, Of these, ten have been re- 
ceived into the School during the past year— 
their ages vary from six to thirteen years; 
none of them had any previous knowledge of 
the English language. Ten of the scholars 
have left the Establishment during the past | 
year; two were young women about settling | 
themselves in life; two were girls nearly 
grown, whose services were required at home ; 
three are attending other schools, and three 
are absent without suitable reasons, and are 
receiving no instruction. 

The four young women mentioned, are 
| pretty well qualified to take the management 
,of domestic concerns. Of the twenty-eight) 
now in actual attendance, only six have been | 
|two years in the school; nineteen, who had 
| no previous instruction, have not been at school 
| more than fifteen months. About one-half*the 
|number read and write, the others spell easy 
| lessons, 
| acquainted with the English language, advance 
| about as fast as white children. 

‘‘Of the forty-six children instructed the 





All the children after they become | \ li., 
| Gardner 4th, Jemima Austin, C. C. Hussey, S. Swift, 





past year, eleven read in the Fourth Reader, 
and have studied Arithmetic and Geography, 
and write a legible hand, and fourteen read in 
the Testament; three read in the Third Read- 
er, six in the Second, and eight in the First 
Reader ; eighteen are learning the first lessons | 
of Penmanship. ‘Thirty-eight of the above | 
number are Shawnees, three are Delawares, | 
two Stockbridges, one Muncie, one Omaha, | 
and one Sac and Fox. 

“There has been about two hundred gar-| 


“The teacher and boys have cut about one 
hundred cords of wood for the use of the fa- 
mily, besides attending the garden and doing 
other work on the farm, There was thirty 
acres of winter wheat sown, but it was so 
much injured by the frost and rust, that only 
about four hundred dozens were gathered. A 
small quantity of spring wheat was sown, 
which yielded well, and from which fifty 
dozens were gathered. There has been also 
raised five bushels of timothy seed, six hun- 
dred dozens of oats, twenty tons of timothy 
and clover hay; there is also fifty-five acres 
of corn planted, which looks well, one acre 
planted with potatoes and beans, and half an 
acre in garden stuffs, We have also plough- 
ed twenty-one acres, and sown the most of it 
with wheat ; two thousand rails have been split 
and mostly used in repairing the fences round 
the farm, 

“Our Acting Committee, at a meeting held 
in the Eighth month last, appointed a commit- 
tee to make arrangements for building a suit- 
able barn at the Establishment, and to put the 
work under contract as soon as possible.” 
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WANTED 
A Teacher for Friends’ School, at Haddon- 


ments made for the children the past year, field, N. J.; a person with suitable qualifica- 
one hundred pairs of socks, stockings and mit. | tions will be allowed a liberal salary. Apply 
tens knit, sixty pounds of wool spun, thirty | ' Blakey Sharpless, Samuel Nicholson, or 


yards of linsey and thirty-four yards of blan- | 
keting were wove, besides several other pieces, | 
| such as blankets, window curtains, &c., made | 
| for house use ; seven hundred pounds of butter, | 
}a small quantity of cheese, two and a half 
barrels of soap, and two hundred and,sixty 
| pounds of candles, have been made the past 
year, 
| The girls employ their time, when out of 
|school, mostly in spinning, sewing, weaving | 
| and knitting. 
** ‘The domestic work for the girls is divided 


have fallen victims to the stroke of death near | thus:—Some of the girls assist in milking, | 
us, by cholera, erysipelas, &c., &c., all of] and attending the dairy ; some assist in wash- | 


our family are still spared, and in tolerable 
good health,’ 


“« Meetings for worship have been regularly 
kept up, and attended by Friends and those 


under their care. ‘The First-day School has 
been continued as heretoiore, with exercises 


ing and ironing ; two help in the kitchen, two | 

|iu the dining-room, and four take charge of | 
|the chambers; all change their work every | 
two weeks, so as to give an opportunity of| 
being instructed in the different branches of 
housekeeping. 


Josiah B. Evans, Trustees. 
Haddonfield, Tenth mo., 1852. 


WANTED 


A teacher for Friends’ School, at Cross- 
wicks, New Jersey. To a qualified Friend, a 
liberal compensation will be allowed. 

Application may be made to Robert Parry, 
Xecklesstown, Burlington county, N. J., or to 
Samuel Allinson, Jr., Yardville, Mercer coun- 
ty, N. J. 


SS 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Whiteland, 
Chester county, Pa., on Fourth-day, the 20th ult. 
Tuomas Tuorp, of Frankford, Pa., to Marcaret S., 
daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Kirk, of the former 
place. 
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